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asserting that the work was full of faults, they also affected to "believe that it was not his own. Al Ha-madani had been a real ixnproviser, as has been mentioned 5 he could compose extempore in prose or verse, and in public, at the request of any bystander. But Hariri was not an Abu'l Fath, or an Abu Zayd. He was a slow and painstaking writer, and his exquisite compositions required time and solitude. A part of the public seems to have assumed the principle, that he who describes an improviser must himself be able to improvise, and finding that Hariri did not possess this faculty, to have argued conversely that he was not the author of the Assemblies. "When Hariri came to Bagdad he found that his ability and his honesty were doubted. The adventure which followed is thus related by Ibn Khallikan. " Hariri at first composed only forty Assemblies. Coming from Basra to Bagdad, he presented them as his work, but a number of the literary at Bagdad would not believe that he was the author, and said that the book was the work of a rhetorician of the Maghrib (Western Africa) who had died at Bagdad, and whose papers had fallen into Hariri's hands. The Wazir sent for Hariri to the Diwan, and asked him what was his profession; he replied that he was a munshi (an official writer and composer) : the Wazir then bade him compose a risdleh (a kind of ornate letter or address) on a subject which he named. Hariri retired with ink and paper to a corner of the hall, and remained long, but God inspired him with nothing, and he rose up ashamed.5' On this occasion, one of the doubters, Abu'l Kasim *Ali ibn Aflah, or, as others say, another poet among his opponents, made a satirical couplet on him: